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THE CIRCULAR, 
Js published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, at 43 Willow Place, near the South Ferry, 
(Atlantic-st.) 

The topics which have heretofore chiefly occu- 
pied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 
measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
«* Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 
his people from their sins.” (Matt. 1: 21.) 





THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the close of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 

‘* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 
here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 

«Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on earru 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«‘ All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 

Christ. 

DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 

“«* He will swallow up Dearn in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 











(o-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world and in Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 

Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 

Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
devoted to God. 

While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
lar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but aims to embrace in its scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

Tre Circular employs in its preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 

WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 
trusting its support to the cause it advocates, and 
With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 


the voluntary cortributions of its readers. 


full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 
Z43- Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send 43,00 for the yearly volume, 
Address ** The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 
Well written articles on ail subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience ; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; Gencral Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &e. &. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
Teceiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where--growing up in 


PUBLICATIONS 


FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR, 


[The Publishers offer Books and Pamphlets ror 
saLeE, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular as @ ¥REE GIFT.) 

£a- Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 

BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 
the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of their Religious and Socrai 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of The 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

«* The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t) issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 

Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 


bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 


Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuarter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarrer Il. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer IJ. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer LV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarrer VIL. A concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART Il.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 


ConstriruTIoNnaL Curis- 
Pauv’s Views 


Crrricism oF CurisTENDOM. 
rianrry. Tue Buste on MarriaGe. 
or Marriage. Law or ADULTERY. 

APPENDIX TO PART III—Cotioquy on Mar- 


RIAGE AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith- of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c..—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidence, but developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commyntsm—its constitutional 
basis. and prospects of suecess—should acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weckly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 

The Perfectionist; (Bound:) Vols. 1, 2, 
and 3: and THe Witness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 


Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 cts. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 ets. 


83 The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 
of the country. or may be obtained by application at any of the 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 
at 
| Newark, N. J. 
Wallingford, Ct. 
| Cambridge, Vt. 


ALL THINGS, 


Oneida, N. Y. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Putney, Vt. 


HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 
NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 
Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PEARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, Raspberries, &c., &c. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 
Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 
Also, Myatt’s Victoria PIE PLANTS. 
GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 

Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiour, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, Xe. 

RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions, 


Choice varieties. 


Tas Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

T23" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in condition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 

M\HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual prices. 

Tueir Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is now doing the regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 
the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 

BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


mn mrmmrmn rn 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & C0., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 





W. R. I. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &e. ; and are prepared*to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 


WM. R. INSLEE. ABRAM C. SMITH. 





Central Business Agency 


The above associated Communities being situated 
widely apart, and having each a somewhat distinct 
circle of wants and productions, have required for 
their own convenience a central agency for buying, 
selling, and exchange; and accordingly such a func- 
tion has naturally attached itself to the Brooklyn 
establishment. Mr. George Cracin has been com- 
missioned with all the city business of the several 
Associations for some years, and we have found in 
this arrangement one of the utilities of Communism, 
inasmuch as he is able to do with little trouble for 
hundreds of persons in combination, what would in- 
volve a large cost of time, trouble and money, if the 
same business were to be discharged for them sepa- 
rately, and much more if every man should under- 
take a journey to the city to do it for himself. 

As our system of Community agency has become 
krown, other friends besides those in the Associa- 
tions have appreciated its advantages, and solicited 
from time to time its services in business transac- 
tions in the city requiring a trusty personal over- 
sight. Finding it not incompatible with his other 
engagements, Mr. Crac'n has uniformly attended 
to these informal commissions, and has discharged 
them with satisfaction and success. As specimens of 
the convenience of the agency-system, and the nat- 
ural growth of the business in our hands, we might 
mention one or two instances. Our friend, H. N. 
Leet, a well-known merchant in Oneida Co., by ar- 
rangement with Mr. Cragin a year since, has been 
able to order goods at any time, and to have them 
purchased and dispatched under Mr C.’s personal 
supervision, thereby saving himself the trouble and 
expense of too frequent journeys, and the loss of 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 





Ccmmunes, 


time which they would require from his business.—- 





| The several bills of goods thus purchased and for- 
| warded, have been reported satisfactory. Mr. Cra- 
gin’s former connection with the mercantile trade in 
| the city, is worthy of mention in connection with 
the advantages of this branch of the agency. An- 
‘other instance: A friend in Maine, whose acquaint- 
|ance with us was wholly through the Circular, sent 
| on several months since a package of Land-warrants, 
| soliciting our services in selling them. Having suc- 
| ceeded to his satisfaction, Mr. Cragin has since re- 
ceived several commissions from him and othersin 
| the same line. 
| These and other instances, occurring unsought and 
| unexpected, have suggested the idea of making this 
,; Central Agency a more extensive and regular busi- 
|ness; and accordingly Mr. Cragin now offers his 
services to all friends who may have business which 
j they are willing to intrust tohim, in New York, 
| Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, Jersey City, and Newark. 
He will serve those who wish fora trusty agent, at 
such rates of commission as they shall deem reasona- 
ble. Address-—‘* Georer Craern, Box No. 6, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.” 
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Marvetous Discovery.—The following ex- 
traordinary intelligence is contained ina letter, 
dated September 8, received by Joseph Abra- 
ham, Esq., of Bristol, from a relative in Hobart 
Town: “A great discovery has again been made 
on the Geelong side, about fifty-six miles from 
the town. They have been digging very deep, 
and have come on a table of gold, about a hun- 
|dred feet from the surface, apparently inex- 
haustible. Every tubful of earth they raise 
from these holes contains pounds’ weight of 
gold. The more they dig the more inexhaust- 
ible it appears at Geelong. A tumult has bro- 
ken out among the diggers. The government 
has sent up all the military to quell the distur- 
bances, and the marines of her majesty’s ship 
Electra are mounting guard at the Treasury, 
and the sailors of the above steamer of war 
mount sentry at the banks. The military from 
Van Diemen’s Land are about to be dispatched 
to Melbourne, to aid the military already there. 
{Hobart Town, Sept. 5.]—By the steamer 
from Geelong, this day, I find that a gold quar- 
ry has been discovered near Geelong, 100 to 
130 feet from the surface of the earth, putting 
all other diggingsin the shade. 18,000 ounces 
have been taken out in three days by a few per- 
sons, and one person has got out a lump weigh- 
ing 190 ounces, in one solid piece. This is no 
exaggeration, and the greatest excitement pre- 
vails.”"-—London Daily News. 





~=--s0es-sciciiiedilititiasaitsateel sani 

Water Gas.—The water gas discovery 
would appear to be genuine, though I fear it 
will be an illusion, like that of Mr. Paine, in 
America. The inventor has proved his ability, 
in Paris, to extract a thousand eubie quarts of 
hydrogen from twelve quarts of water. The 
hydrogen needs purifying, but the expense is 
little or nothing. The machine by which the 
operation is effected is an electro-magnetic bat- 
tery. Sea water is preferable to fresh water. 
A gas company in this city is in treaty with the 
inventor for the privilege of lighting the capital, 
and a Southern company of capitalists has made 
overtures for the application of the invention 
upon the Mediterranean, as fuel upon ten screw 
steamers. ‘There is no doubt about the facts 
as I have given them; but whether the inven- 
tor, the speculators and capitalists are not the 
victims of a delusion, is another matter.—Lon- 
don Cor. Com, Advertiser. 





A Srrike ty Lonpon acarnst AMERICAN 
Sewrnc-Macuines.—Among the bodies strik- 
ing, or on the eve of striking, may be number- 
ed the female cloak and mantle makers. They 
have held a meeting to express their opposition 
to the American sewing-machine; and the 
call upon all seamstresses engaged in establish- 
ments, to aid them in opposing it, as it is likely 
to be introduced generally into wholesale houses, 
and the ruin of thousands of females must nec- 
essarily ensue. <A petition is in the course of 
signature frdm them, addressed to the employ- 
ers generally, showing the incompetency of the 
machine to complete articles of dress requiring 
excessive neatness, and begging them earnest- 
ly to consider the results of the use of this 
machine as likely to drive women to more “ ig- 
noble” pursuits for an existence. —London Pa- 
per. 





Srncunar Properties or AnimaL Lire.— 
Among the lower animals tenacity of life is the 





most remarkable in the polypi. They may be 
pounded in a mortar, split up, turned inside out 
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like a glove, and divided into parts, without injury | Our experience thus far, indicates that it will be] still, a large faculty of combination, This laiter | obtained, except by writing questions and answers 
to life ; fire alone is fatal to them. It is now about | more difficult to simplify and spiritualize ready- | trait, we hold, is the distinguishing test of civili- | with chalk in large letters on a board. On the 
‘trained writers, than to train new ones. At the|zation,and by it Connecticut certainly stands | fourth day after this, another ship appeared—the 


a hundred years since Tremble made us acquainted 
with these animals, and first discovered their in- 
destructibility. It has subsequently been taken 
up by other natural historians, who have followed 
up these experiments, and have even gone so far 
as to produce monsters by grafting. If they be 
turned inside out, they attempt to replace them- 
selves, and if unsuccessful, the outer surface as- 
sumes the properties and power of the inner, and 
the reverse. If the effort be partially successful 
only, the part turned back disappears in 24 hours, 
and that part of the body embraces it in such a man- 
ner, that the arms which projected behind are now 
fixed in the center of the body, the original opening 
disappears, and in the room of feelers a new mouth 
is formed, to which new feelers attach themselves 


—and this new mouth feeds immediately. The! 


healed extremity elongates itself into a tail, of 
which the animal has now two. If two polypi be 
passed into one another like tubes, and pierced 
through with a bristle, the inner one works its 
way through the other, and comes forth again in 
a few days; in some instances, however, they grow 
together, and then a double row of feelers surround 
the mouth. If they be mutilated, the divided 
parts grow together again, and even pieces of two 
separate individuals will unite in one.—Home 
Journal. 
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Considerations 
FOR CIRCULARIANS. 





— 


1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most command- 
ing instrumentality of instruction. Therefore reli- 
gion ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit 
but on the press. 

3. Journalism is the superior function of the 
press—more effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universal in its operation. 

tcligion ought therefore to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism. 

4. The Daily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, as the weekly press is more effective than 
book-making, and for the same reason. 
ought therefore to ascend from the pulpit to the 


teligion 


sanctum of the Daily Press. 

5. Believing that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
posed and are preparing to institute a Daily 
Religious Press. 

6. In the prosecution of this enterprize, the first 
thing to be done is to make arrangements for the 
support of the proposed press. ‘This we have done, 
first, by basing it on the resources of our Associated 
Communities, and secondly, by instituting a system 
of free contributions, monthly and otherwise, from 
all who choose to help our undertaking. We 
trust and judge that these arrangements will give 
us a sufficient, reliable, growing revenue ; so that 
we shall have no anxiety about the number of our 
subscribers; and shall be at liberty to make our 
paper free as the gospel. 

7. The next thing to be done, in order to pro- 
vide for the ultimate, complete success of our en- 
terprize, is to institute an extensive school of 
effective writers in all departments of legitimate 
Journalism. This is begun; but probably few of 
our readers have any adequate idea of what ought 
to be attempted and expected in this line; and we 
wish now, especially, to interest all in this branch 
of the great project. 

It should be considered that we cannot expect | 
to get much help for our work from writers that 
are ready-trained in the schools of the world, but 
must go patiently to work and train an entirely 
new corps. If our object were to make an ordinary 
paper, or literary journal, we might ive a plenty 
of ‘ talent,’ but what can money do for us (suppo- 
sing we had any amount of it, and were willing to 
go te market with it) toward securing laborers in 
the word and doctrine of a free and spiritttal gos- 
pel? We want not mere thorough-bred thinkers 
and writers of the usual sort, but spiritual me- 
diums, and not spiritual mediums of the mechani- 
eal sort, trained in the rapping schools, but think- 
ing, reasoning mediums, of good judgment and 
taste. We want mediums, not of Hades and the 

chaos of promiscuous spirits, but of Christ and the 
Primitive Church—men that are saved from sin, 


| same time, we have had very encouraging success 
in beginning the new school. 
our readers have perceived a steady improvement 
' of the writing faculty in the corps engaged on the 
| Circular. We confidently expect that God will 
_give his gospel an independent outfit of the most 
reliable and satisfactory sort, in respect not only 
to its financial and industrial, but to its literary 
and editorial resources. But time and patience, 
and persevering courage and deyotion will be re- 
quired. 

Now we ask all sympathetic Circularians to 
resolye themselves into a committee to devise 
| ways and means for raising an editorial army 
‘such as Christ and Communism ought to have, 
Sor the work of their final dispensation. 

Let us not be near-sighted, and ina hurry for re- 
| Sults, but lay out our plans fora long time to come. 
| What if we should have to work at our foundations 

and preparations, mostly out of sight, for twen- 
If we are working with God and his 


| ty years ? 
| Son, and the church in heaven, we shall have a 
good time down there in the dark. 

| We ask all who see and approve of our enter- 
| prise, to sustain and nourish the Cirewar, through 
| its embryo and infantile stage, without requiring 
or expecting too much of it. Think as well of it 
as you can, remembering that it is necessarily 
conducted mostly by beginners. If it improves, 
| rejoice for what it will be. Thstead of criticising 
us, take hold and help us make the paper better 
by writing for it. Join the school yourselves, all 
hands! You have no idea how much charity it 
would breed in you, and how much good it would 
do you in yarious ways, to have the job of getting 
out the Circular three times a week on your own 
hands. You don’t learn half as much by reading 
it, as we do by writing and preparing it. ‘That is 
the reason why we wish you to enlist with us. It 
will stir up the gospel that is hidden in your souls, 
if you put yourselves to speaking, and especially to 
writing out that gospel. Three lessons a week, is 
none too much for ws; and we are sure that our 
Communities and all loyal friends of Communism, 
will ‘rise and shine, in proportion as they take 
part with us in giving voice to the heavens, and 
in preparing to offer unto the Lord the final and 
true Daily Sacrifice. 

‘-: lila 
Editorial Correspondence. 
The Connecticut Character. 
Wallingford Community. 9 
Jan. 12, 1854. § 

Dear Crrevnar: T am quite in love with 
Connecticut. Coming from the great simmering 
cauldron of New York, where all sorts of people 
are stirred in without any common bond but that 
of money, and dissimilarity is the rule, there is 
something decidedly refreshing in the distinct 
character and homogeneousness of the population 
of this State, and particularly of this part of the 
State, where the forefathers made that memora- 
ble move for a Theocracy, and decided in town- 
meeting that they would ‘adopt the laws of God 
for their civil government until they could 
make better” I cannot but think that the in- 
flucnce of that ancient sincerity, has descended 
upon this people, and that God has rewarded the 
children of those Theocratic Puritans, by develop- 
ing here a higher degree of culture and civiliza- 
ation, than is found elsewhere. 

To say nothing of one’s sympathetic impres- 
sions, or of the facts of the bringing out of the 
gospel here in 1834, which led our dear M. E. C, 
to say that the whole region seemed inyested 
with a peculiar sacredness, there are certain prom- 
inent facts of an external nature that continually 
tend to produce the same conyiction. 

The high regard for education here is a very in- 
teresting feature. The picture of a common School 
House was well chosen by the Pictorial Geogra- 
phies, as a symbol of the State. It is a univer- 
sal institution, found by every road-side and under 
every hill; and the rusy-faced children you meet 
on their way thither, look bright and intelligent, 
as though the proclivity to learning had been a 
cultivated inheritance which descended to them 
in their very breeding. And in this connection, 
I may mention that Lwas struck at New Haven 
on my way hither, with a peculiar fullness of fore- 
head eyen in the young ladies we met with at A. 
T *s and elsewhere, which seemed to me ex- 








and know the power of Christ’s resurrection, and | 
have seen him in his kingdom ; and yet men that 
despise not common intelligence and rhetoric and 
the affairs of this world. Money cannot buy this 
sort of help. It is not in the market. We must 
pray (not pay) for it. We must plough and sow 
seed, and wait a good while for the harvest. 





J 





actly the Connecticut type of forehead. You can 
see it in H. A and L. T—— and it indicates 
a peculiar cram of learning in the people. 

Another marked feature in Connecticut is the 
innumerable small manufactories scattered over 
the State, evincing at once a large development of 





jhigh on the scale. Every one of these neatly 


independent and intelligent operatives, voluntarily 
working together ; they have learned the art of 


| combination for industrial purposes, and the re- 
| sult is seen in the cargoes of Clocks which Con- 
}necticut distributes all over the world—in the 


cutlery, combs, tin and iron ware in which she is 


excelling all competition. 
‘lage of Wallingford, opposite our Commune win- 


in which are extensive manufactures of German 
silver and Plate ware, Cutlery, Carriages, Specta- 
cles, Britannia Ware, Razor Strops, kc. And yet, 
Wallingford is but just beginning to be considered 
a manufacturing village. These are not estab- 
lished and carried on under the overshadowing 
influence of Capital, like the cotton-lord Factory 
| system of England or even of Lowell, but mostly 
| 





originated with men of moderate means, but with 
plenty of character and invention. Hence, though 


wages, there is, I think, more fellow-feeling and 
equality between the employer and them than be- 
longs elsewhere to the system. In some cases I 
understand the custom has been to encourage the 
workmen to become steckholders and members of 
the employing corporation, as soon as the savings 
of their wages would allow them to do so. 

In all this I see signs of a high degree of e1vili- 
zation, and it is to be mentioned, not as an occa- 
sion of vanity to Connecticut, but as a token of 
God’s remembrance of the faith that founded the 
State, and as pointing significantly at the course 
of progress in the future. Connecticut has ap- 
proached that stage of discipline in civilization 
beyond which the next step must be Communism. 
The sagacity and self-control which have enabled 
her population to seize on the advantages of in- 
dustrial combination, must inevitably advance, if 
there is to be any progress, to an application of 
the same principles on the whole scale of social 
life. Having learned the grand art of coéperation 
under the motive of selfishness, they never can 
unlearn it; and now it only needs to drop out the 
sordid element that is connected with money, and 
substitute in its place the grand power of Christ- 
ian unity, and all these factories that are scattered 
over the State will become temples of the noblest 
worship—consecrated to the service of brother- 
hood and love. G. 

ooo 
The Wreck at Sea. 

The Steamship, San Francisco, mentioned in 
the Circular as drifting about at sea in a disman- 
tled state, has at last been found. The English 
ship, Three Bells, arrived at this port yesterday, 
with 230 of her passengers and crew. An account 
of the circumstances of the disaster, as related 
by one of the passengers on board the ill-fated 
vessel, appeared in the papers this morning, from 
which we gather the following particulars: 

The San Francisco was a new vessel, built in a 
She sailed 
from New York on the 2lst of December, with 


very strong and sea-worthy manner. 


favorable weather, and 750 passengers on board. 
On the morning of the second day after leaving 
port, a tremendous gale arose, which disabled the 
Soon 
the foremast fell, and the ship was completely at 


engines and blew away the sail forward. 


the mercy of the waves, which rushed over her 
with wild fury, sweeping overboard 150 persons. 
‘The vessel at the same time sprung a leak, which, 
despite all the exertions of the passengers and crew, 
threatened to sink her in a short time, as the 
pumps were out of order. 
meantime was extreme, so that some were nearly 
frozen. The violence of the seagradually subsid- 
ed however, and the pumps were rigged, and leaks 
stopped in various places. By this means the 
The decks 
were then temporarily repaired, a steering appa- 
ratus erected, and an attempt made to get the 
ship under headway. 
tions of the wheels, however, the machinery gave 


ship was kept nearly free from water. 


out, and further attempt was pronounced hopeless. 
The ship was then lightened as much as possible, 
by throwing overboard provisions and other heavy 
articles. On Dec. 29th, the bark Kilby of Boston | 
came alongside, and 100 men, women and children 
were placed on board her. 
of the scene, the ship caught fire, but was ex- 

tinguished after considerable exertion. During | 
the night a heavy gale sprung up, and in the morn- | 
ing nothing could be seen of the bark which had 

assisted them. Two days after this, the British | 
ship Three Bells came in sight, but the sea ran 


Yo add to the terror 





the inventive and reasoning faculty, and better 


so high that no means of communication could be 


Over in the small yil- | 


dow, I can see seven different Factory buildings, | 


the Factory hands are hirelings and work for | 


The cold in rm" 
| 


i 
After two or three revolu- | wisest thing he could have done. 


| Antarctic, bound for Liverpool. The next day 


We think many of | painted, rural Factories is carried on by a body of | being pleasant, all the officers, passengers, and 


| crew, were transported on board the two vessels. 
‘which made sail, one for Liverpool, and the other 
| for New York. Previous to falling in with the 
| latter vessels, the cholera broke out on board, 
and several persons died of the disorder, and thirty 
more died on board the Three Bells; making in 
all two hundred lives lost. The location of the 
| wreck, when found, was about 300 miles south of 
| Sable Island. 

| The accumulation of horrors in this case, is 
| wonderful. For twelve days this mass of human 
| beings was at the mercy of the sea, not knowing 


| but each successive wave would carry them to the 
bottom—deprived of their natural sleep, exhausted 
by fatigue, one moment threatened by fire, and 
the next nearly frozen by intense cold, and to 
crown all, attacked by a deadly malady. But 550 
| out of 750 were saved, so that after all, ‘mercy 
| rejoiceth against judgment.’ 
: ei ; 

| ITEMS. 
| —By late intelligence from Europe, we learn 
| that Lord Palmerston has returned to office. The 
aspect of the Eastern war is not materially changed. 
The entrance of the combined fleets into the 
| Black Sea is said to be with no hostile intention, 
but simply to prevent the recurrence of a similar 
disaster to thatof Sinope. In Asia, Russian minis- 
ters are rousing the Persians and Affghans and all 
the enemies of England, and it is feared that they 
will make a descent on the British possessions in 


India. According to German papers, deyelop- 





jments are coming to light which indicate that 
| Russia has long been preparing for the present 
crisis, by organizing and disciplining eastern bar- 
barians ; and that from this source alone the Czar 
will obtain 200,000 soldiers. 


England trembles 
at the preponderance of Russian dominion. and 
strives with all her diplomatic power, to avert the 
crisis which threatens to deprivejher of her Asiat- 
ic possessions. It isreported also that the Turks 
are preparing for an expedition against Sebasto- 
pol. 

—Some of the heaviest mercantile firms in this 
city have entered into an arrangement for the 
ccnyeyance of their goods to Wheeling, Va., on 
the Ohio River, via Baltimore, for the purpose of 
avoiding Krie and the State of Pennsylvania, al- 
together. The latest report from Erie is, that 
the rioters are quiet, and the Railroad Company 
are laying down the track. 

—John Mitchel comes out in his paper, on the 
side of slavery. “For our part,” says he, “we 
wish we had a good plantation, well stocked with 
healthy negroes, in Alabama.” A rather curious 
declaration for one who has spent his life in 
struggling for freedom ! 

—LBedim, the Pope’s Nuncio, visited Washing- 
ton on Thursday, for the purpose of taking leave 
of the President before departing from the United 
States. 

— a o> 9 Ee 
Correspondence of the Circular. 
Rail-road Experience, 
Oneida, Jan. 10, 1854. 

Dear Frienns:--Waiting at the ticket office 
for the next train of cars west, I will report to 
you some new and exciting experience that I have 
just had. 

I took the 8 o’clock train west this morning, in 
company with Mr. Olds. About two miles be- 





pee Canastota, as T was quietly reading the Cir- 


cular, with no thought of danger, we were all 
suddenly started to our feet by finding our car 
off the track, and bounding across the railroad- 
sleepers at a fearful rate. The jolts were pro- 
digious of course—the dust flew—the lamps were 
upset and broken—the passengers, many of them, 
were frightened—and for a moment it was a 
scene of confusion. Several of the passengers 
rushed for the door, but the conductor held it, 
and exhorted them to be quiet, which was the 
After running 
about forty rods the train was stopped, and no 
one hurt. 

As soon as the cars stopped, [ went back with 
others to see the cause of the accident, and found 
a rail broken into four pieces. The engine and 
tender crossed without being thrown from the 
track. 
We were passing over an embankment at the time 
some 12 or 15 feet high, and had the engine been 
thrown from the track, there must have been a 
complete wreck. We took the first train coming 
east, and returned to this place, where we shall 
wait for the noon express. 

Wednesday, Jan. 11.—I never had such a vivid 


Five out of seven cars were thrown off. 
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day. Seeing how the rails may be broken in 
pieces like pipe-stems, and thinking of the heavy 
engines, weighing from 25 to 30 tons, thundering 
over them at the rate of forty miles an hour, 
makes one feel the need of the insurance of the 


sense of God’s care over us in al! our journeyings| the first. The Jewish nation—those whom God 
as I had after the slight railroad accident yester-| loved best, were the most warlike of nations.— 
Their existence as an active power was marked by 
more bloodshed, apparently, than that of any 





| other contemporary people. The coming of Christ 


I confess my belief not only in the existence| in the world must arise partly from the fact that 
at the Primitive church, but in their joint-rule| the parents of the children have ceased to be 





| tion, that ended with a final explosion at the des- | hide from Abraham that which I do?? How much | trary to the current of influences at home. 


| With Christ in glory. I believe fully that Christ scholars—they are busy with their work and 


does nothing without them, inasmuch as they are | pleasures—the children have no benefit of their 
'perfectly joined together with Him in all things. | 


sympathy and example, and have to be forced at 


|} was the torch which kindled a general conflagra- | Even in Abraham‘s time, it was said, ‘Shall I! school into a channel of attention which is con- 


But 


heavens. truction of Jerusalem. So the opening of the jless with respect to the glorified Abraham and if our Association succeeds in amalgamating the 
It is a remarkable fact to me, that as much as} Reformation was the herald of another tremendous | his compeers, R. Ss. Dp, | young and old, and inspiring the old with an act- 


sas "0 | ° . | 
the members of our Communities have travelled | confliet—-upheavings and downfalls succeeded | 
for the last six years, they have done it without | each other like the waves of the sea. 
During that whole time, so far as I| at the present day, though in a milder and less 


accident. 


. 
know, we have not so much as lost a single trunk 


or any other article of baggage. 


We do not be-| signal for opposition and conflict. 


And even 


destructive form. the dawn of new truth is the 
But does this 


long to the ‘trunkless community.’ We have also | determine the nature of truth ? 


sent thousands of dollars in money, in various | 
. ° | 
directions through the mail, without the loss of a 


A farmer settles on an uncultivated tract of | . a ae ‘ , 
|interest they inspire in their students for study. 


land. le wishes to raise crops of wheat, corn, 


Drummondville, Jan. 5, 1854. 

} 

| 

The Voluntary System. 





| 
| The author of ‘Home Life in ¢ vermany’ contrasts 


| the American and German Universities, in respect 


: "Cc encement ¢ ids . : , ( > former he says: 
dollar, since our commencement at Oneida, not-| and potatoes; but his land is encumbered with | Df the former he say 


withstanding the complaint on all hands. During | 
this same time too, we have been in the custom | 
of sending goods by railroad and by express, al- 
most weekly, and always with the same good 
luck. Llove to recognize the hand of God in 
such things, and not look upon it as mere chance. 

I met in the cars to-day two gentlemen from 
the west who had just come over the Lake-shore 
Road by Erie. They spoke of the excitement 
which prevailed there—said the U.S. Marshall 
with half-a-dozen deputics came on there in the 
same train with them last night, with instructions 
to maintain order. ‘Lhey said the track was torn 
up for seven miles, which distance they came by 
stage; and that in the vicinity of Erie the track 
had been completely removed, and no trace of the 
railroad remained—for a mile it was perfectly 
level, and used as a wagon road. ‘They spoke of 
the Marshall as a man who looked hke one born 
to command—a stern-looking character who would 
be likely to enforce obedience. He said he ex- 
pected he should haye to shoot a dozen of them 
before they would submit to the law. This way 
of producing order seemed to meet with sympa- 
thy in the hearts of the passengers, but | confess 
it did not in mine. J. Ro M. 
<aicinis = eam panenlaniaten 

WHAT DOES A GARDENER FIND TO BUSY HIMSELF 
WITH IN WINTER ?—In reply to such a question, 
Mr. Thacker (at Oneida) reports himself in a 
private note as follows: 

“First let me say, that the Gardener and Fruit- 
grower really finds no stopping place. As soon 
as one year’s work is ended, he coimences the 
work of the next. After the fall season for trans- 
planting trees and plants has gone by, I commence 
pruning ; beginning with the currants and goose- 
berries, for two reasons: first, if left till snow 


trees, briars, underbrush, and weeds of every de- 
scription. Nothing daunted, he shoulders his 
axe, and commences an onslaught upon the para- 
sitic vegetation which prevents the fecundity of 


the soil. ‘To see that man, axe in hand, making 


extensive inroads into the bushes and briars, one | wearisome sea voyage——the ereat object lying | 
. =e _ A fa — | ts * . Fo) 
| 


would think him a terribly destructive personage, 
and one addicted to combat. But his clearing 
once effected, he assumes an entirely different 
character. 
hand engaged in a work of demolition, but quietly 


We no longer see him, weapon in 


plowing the earth, and sowing the seed for his 
future harvest. His warlike tendencies have 
passed away with the evil which they sought to 
remove; and he is now a peaceful tiller and fer- 
tilizer of the soil. 

The truth performs a somewhat similar office 
in this world. ‘The earth is a large, uncultivated 
tract, overrun with noxious plants, whose seed 
Truth, like 
a husbandman, attempts to conyert this inhos- 


was sown by the father of evil. 


pitable abode into a garden. But the preparatory 
labor, which must precede any effectual attempt 
at cultivation, is, to destroy the poisonous weeds, 
and clear the land of Satan’s underbrush. ‘This 
requires conflict—ages of hard and unremitting 
But when the final 
triumph comes—-when the thorns and brambles 


toil—suflering, and death. 


are remoyed from the surface of our world, and 
‘the desert blossoms like the rose’—when evil is 
overcome, Satan is chained in the bottomless pit, 
and good reigns supreme, what will the essential 
manifestations of truth be found 
If so, heaven, where truth 


nature and 
to be ?—Combative ? 
is the sole nourishment, will be but a continuation 
of the strife and disorder common to our day. 
With the overthrow of evil ceases the 
of truth. From the soil 


But no! 
destructive function 


among the mass of the students. I never yet 


any deep interests in their pursuits. ‘The idea 
with most is, that College-life is a kind of 


| 
|met a set of College-men in America, who took | 
| 


| beyond—and that their first duty to the studies 
lis to get rid of them. With some of the best 
minds, half of the most laborious efforts of the 


ing through recitations on small capital. 
the lesson is broken up, or the lecture put off, 
it is considered a victory. The teacher is the 
student’s natural enemy inour colleges. 
who do study, work so mechanically, for “ hon- 
ors,” or under some equally unworthy motive, 
that it is hard to imagine any high intellectual 
interest in the pursuit. The thing is the more 


active life, we find in America the most ab- 
sorbed enthusiasm and activity. But the mo- 
ment we enter a College, even among men no 
younger than those without, it is all changed. 
The student’s business is a task—a 
punishment—and the sooner it is over the bet- 
ter. 


bore oan FR 


On the contrary, in German Universities accord. 
ing to this author, the students are full of intel- 
lectual enthusiasm, giving the deepest attention 
tu lectures, loving and reverencing their teachers, 
&e. As to the cause of this difference, he gives 
his opinion as follows; 

“The great and prominent reason of. this 
difference is in the fact that the German system 
is, from beginning to end, a voluntary system. 
No student is obliged to attend lectures. No 
account is taken of presence or absence. No 
strict supervision is maintained over him with 
respect to his studies. The whole matter is 
left to his own sense of responsibility, or his 


They have never succeeded in producing 


any genuine intellectual enthusiasm whatever, 


to the intellectual medium they generate, and the 


four years are spentin gulling tutors, and rush- | : 
If and * smoking badly,’ much to the annoyance of so- 


er inige— as in all the intellectual pursuits of 


|ive spirit of improvement, it will be able to dis- 
| pense with mechanical schooling toa great extent. 
| Little children will have to be taught to read, but 
| we find that they can take their lessons of chil- 
| dren a few years older than themselves; and we 
| #re not certain but this is the best way. At.any 
'rate the true family will include in itself all the 
| means of educating its own members. 

| 





‘Clean out your Pipe.’ 


| 
**What is the matter .with this stove? 


I can’t 

| make a good fire init ; and it smokes badly.” 

| ** Has the pipe been cleaned out lately?” 

| *‘*No, not for a long time.” 

| «That is sufficient reason why. the stove smokes, 

and has not a good draught. Clean out the pipe, 
and all wil! go right, I venture to say.” 

—It is not very uncommon to observe persons in a 

| similar case, i. e.,in spiritual trouble and confusion. 


ciety ; and inquiring, ‘ What is the matter with me :* 


| Such an one might be asked, as we would ask a 


Those | man that was puzzling himself over a smoking 


| 
stove: 


‘* Have you cleaned ovt your pipe lately? Has 
the Spirit of truth—that discerner of. the thoughts 
and intents of the heart, that purifier of all things. 
and trier of every man’s works—lately searched 
your heart as witha candle, and thoroughly cleansed 
‘7° 

**T must admit that it has not. 


On the contrary, 
| for a considerable length of time, my experience has 

been of a pleasant avd comfortable kind ; and I have 
thought I was doing quite well.” 

“Very likely ; but you should not forget that the 
worldly influences which surround us, and of which 
we receive (perhaps unconsciously) more or less, are 
like green wood to a stove; and hence smut and dust 
are constantly gathering in us. We may be really 
prospering in spirituality, growing in favor with 
God and man, and at the same time be somewhat af- 
fected by false influences. And so long as we live 
and move in this world of evil, it will be absolutely 
necessary to clean out our pipes from time to time: 
i, e., let the spirit of judgment have free course in 
us. 

‘* 1 believe you are right : in fact, I see in looking 
back, that you have described my experience. From 
time to time, after a spell of satisfactory experience. 


falls, they are liable to be covered up by the snow ; 


and secondly, they are the first of the fruit kind 
Next in order 


that starts to grow in the spring. 


comes the pruning of the apple-orchard of four 


or five hundred trees; next the plum and cherry 


orchard of two hundred trees, all to be pruned | 
and otherwise cared for. Then the pear orchard of | 


‘ve hundred trees: also the nursery of several 
tSousand trees, all to be pruned between this and 
the middle of March. 
the peach orchard of 210 trees to be shortened in, 
and all dead branches remoyed, which should be 
done in the month of March. Also the grape- 
vines are to be pruned the latter part of February 


This is not all, there is 


and tied to the trellises. &e. So much for my busi- | 
In severe and stormy weath- 


ness in fair weather. 
er, Lam engaged in various other kinds of work 
pertaining to the Horticultural department, such 
as making and repairing carts and wheelbarrows— 
making boxes to cover cucumber and melon vines 
—strawberry boxes also, for marketing—picking 
over and sorting apples in the cellar—preparing 
compost for the garden, &c. &c. Now think you, 
can a gardener find anything to busy himself with 
in the winter season ?” 
— an ee » 
The Essential Nature of Truth. 

There is a large class of modern thinkers, who 
consider the truth as essentially combative, and 
who adopt the controversial form as best adapted 
to its development. And facts would seem ina 
measure to justify this opimon. For the most 
part, as yet, the advent of truth has been accom- 
panied by war, tumult, and controversy—a long 
and severe travail—a _ painful birth—an incipient 
development in the face of opposition of every 
kind, as though the combined powers of darkness 
were leagued together, (as indeed they are,) for 
its annihilation. | Strong and stern men, who 
could brave danger and death, have been its favor- 
ite apostles. Convulsions, public. and private, 


have ensued—nations pitted against nations— | 


brothers against brothers--children against parents. 
Such has been the manner in which truth has, 
’sit were, forced its way into the world, from 


which it has cleared of weeds, a rich harvest is 
As the his wild 
land with a view to the raising of subsequent 


to be gathered. farmer clears 


crops, and not for the pleasure of destroying the 
weeds, so the Spirit of truth, in removing the 





bushes and briars of evil from the garden of this 
world, has for its ultimate object, not the destruc- 
| tion of evil, but the * bringing forth of much fruit.’ 
| ‘The wisdom which is trom above, is first pure, 
| THEN PEACEABLE. And we may be assured (hat 
| the truth breeds no unnecessary conflict, but 
| only that which is required to perfect this purity. 
| > e- 
! 
| 


‘Our Home.’ 





“ Our conversation is in heaven; from whence 
| also we look for the Savior, the Lord Jesus 
| Christ”? Phil, 3: 20. 

It seems, that even in the days of the Primitive 
Church, when only one man (‘the man Christ Je- 
sus’) had as yet ascended up into heayen, they re- 
garded the invisible world as their home. 
the tenor of their writings, their gaze was steadily 
We cannot 
suppose that all the labor of the Apostles was inef- 
fectual; we know that they succeeded in perfecting 
a Church to be presented to Christ at his Second 
coming ; and that glorified company of the faithful 
are our forerunners into the heavenly mansions. 
We will follow their example of gazing upward, 
and having our conversation where they are, with 


From 


fixed on things that were ol seen. 


Christ in glory. And far though we may be from 
reaching them as yet, let that make us only the 
more determined to persevere. How much more 
shall we reckon evr home not in this world, now 
that there is so numerous a company in the world 
above. A new year has now commenced-—let us 
all stir ourselves up to a fresh determination, in 
the nome of the Lord, in that name whieh it is 
our right and privilege to use, to become just 
such mediums as are wanted by that assembly: 
whereby to pour down floods of blessings upon 
this desolate world. Then shall the wilderness 
blossom. as the rose, and the earth again become 


like Eden, and worthy to be called the home of 


|burden, placed on him by another. He ean 


I have been put through a course of purification.” 
interest in the subjects taught. He is treated “A : 


at once as @ man——as 2 reasonable and respon- 
sible man. And the effect is, with few ex-| \, : : 
A , »-, | Wemay ourselves, on the one hand, see its necessity . 
ceptions, what we might expect—he acts like : 
The idca is not in any way brought be- 
that the studies are a task—a 





‘s This process is indispensable : but let us consia- 
er that it may take place in two different ways. 


: | and seek, when we find our stove siaoking, to coope - 
one, 


. > ; rate with the Spirit of truth in the necessary work 
fore his mind : 


of purification : or we may, on the other hand, go on 


. | heedlessly, burning whatever fuel comes to hand, 
stay away orattend, ashe chooses. The whole vig 


impression left is that study is a privilege, an 
intellectual pleasure. 

“This is not the idea in our colleges.—- 
And whether this be the right explanation 
or not of the difference, the fact is worth 
considering. And it is worth considering, also 
that where the voluntary system is tried, as ir 
our professional schools, the intellectual life, 
the enthusiasm for study, is far higher than 
what appears under the other system.” 


till fimally the combustible stnff in our clogged pipe 
And then it 
agreeable busines to take care of the consequences ! 


catches fire. may not be the most 
If you live in a city, possibly the fire companies will 
| be ealled out, &e &e. &e.! It need not be said that 
the first method of voluntarily attending to one’s 
stove and stove-pipe is the best method.” 

a ¢ <> 0 pe oo 

The Martyr=Mania of the First Centuries. 

The following is taken from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire: 

“'The sober discretion of the present age will 
more readily censure than admire, but can more 
constant experiment among us in the department easily admire than imitate, the fervour of the first 
of education as well as of industry and of morals;} Christians, who, according to the lively expres- 
We | ao of Sulpicius vate desired martyrdom 
' , with more eagerness than his own contemporaries 
find that children can be trusted to educate them- desired a bishopric. The epistles which dies 
selves, almost, by surrounding them with a family composed as he was carried in chains through the 
atmosphere that is strongly impregnated with the} cities of Asia, breathe sentiments the most re- 
| pugnant to the erdinary feelings of human nature. 
He earnestly beseeches the Romans, that when 
‘he should be exposed in the amphitheatre, they 
would not, by their kind but, unseasonable inter- 
cession, deprive hun of the crown of glory; and 
he declares his resolution. to provoke and irritate 
the wild heasts which might, be employed as the 
instruments of his death. Some stories are re- 
lated of the courage of martyrs, who actually 
performed what Ignatius had intended ; who ex- 
asperated the fury of the lions, pressed the execu- 
tioner to hasten his office, cheerfully leapeé into 
the fires which were kindled to consume them, 
and diseovered a sensation of joy and pleasure in 
the midst of the most exquisite tortures. Sever- 
al examples have been preserved of a zeal impa- 
tient of those restraints which the emperors had 
provided for the security of the church. The 
Christians sometimes supplied by their voluntary 
declaration the want of anaccuser, rudely disturbed 
the public service of Paganism, and rushing in 
cro'vds round the tribunal of the magistrates, called 
upon them to pronounce and to inflict the sentence 
of the law. * * * Unhappy men,’ exclaimed the 
proconsul Antoninus to the Christians of Asia, 
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This philosophy will be appreciate] by our 


Communities. The voluntary system is under} 


and its superiority more and more relied on. 


love of improvement and ir.tellectual taste. There 
are boys in this famly who have never been 
drilled but very little under a school-master, or 
put to study in any way, whose minds are weil 
developed, and who would pass an examination 
with any other boys of their age, as to their 
general acquaintance with books. They have 
lived in a school; and a natural appetite, stimn- 
lated by the influences around them, seems to be } 
inducement enough for them to read and learn.— 
We value this appetite which they have, more than 
all the learning they could possibly have stored in 
their heads in a mechanical way. 

Amalgamation between the old and young is 


encouraged in the Association, and this favors the 
voluntary system of education. We think less 
favorably of separating the children into classes 
and schools by themselves, and more and more fa- 


vorably of associating them, in their studies and 


work, and even amusements, with their parents 








the Redeemed. 





‘unhappy men, if you are thus weary of your 


and grown-up friends. 


The necessity of schools 
































































































72 THE CIRCULAR. 





























precipices ?” He was extremely cautious of pun- 
ishing men who had found no accusers but them- 


lives, is it so difficult for you to find ropes and! our minds as we sincerely and persever-| understandings, but that he made them |may be conformed or not to the reality, 
ingly turn our heart and attention to|to be creatures of impulse and feeling. and the mere fact that we feel a thing to 


selves, the Imperial laws not having made any these spiritual realities; and ihey will) That is the same as to say that he made |be true, is no evidence that it is true— 
Ae . italien ese: condemning | . >t : : 7 oe : ze 
provision for so unexpected scase: condemning upon our minds, as we stand as it|them to be children all their days, So| We are bound to assume in the case of 


therefore a few, as a warning to their brethren, 


¢ . ° . ae a ° P | - er we ; ' 
he dismissed the multitude with indignation and’ were before them, and we cannot avoid |far as woman differs from man in being |the heart, as in the case of the under- 


contempt.” + 

It is obvious that the spirit here described was 
an apostate one; and it is difficult to see any dif- 
ference between such a proceeding, and suicide.— | tures itself upon the retina of our eye. 
Christ and his apostles were willing to die for 
righteousness’ sake, but they were also willing to 
live. ‘When they persecute you in one city, flee 
ye to another,’ was Christ’s direction to his dis- body is the eve.’ 


your heart be also, The light of the 
Thousands of illustra- 
ciples. Paul was many times in circumstances 
highly favorable to obtaining the crown of martyr- the matter of writing. 


dom, but he t.ok considerable pains to escape | , — ‘ 
’ i¢ sf -— >» ~~ “~ « « . . fon 
from them; evidently counting it the part of a an instance. The central and absorbing 


good general to show his courage and patriotism, 
not by courting death, but by menfully meeting longed after him as‘ the heart panteth 
the difficulties and labors of life. jafter the water brooks,’ and to sing his 
|praises was the work of his pen. The 


attraction of his heart was God, his sou 





The True Principle of Education, 7 gee : 
. attributes and perfections of that be 
The gospel of Christ veveals to us a} 


spiritual doctrine of intellectual disci- 7 
ay | that have never been equaled; and which 


line, and the pursuit of knowledge, which | >i 
yn, I ai . | stand a monument of sublimity, pathos, 


whom he loved he described in strains 


is entirely different from any that is) 


than man, 
|| that she can be nothing but a child, is the | 
‘greatest abuse she can suffer, 


taught in the schools, colleges, and text-| 
books of the world. The principle of 
spiritual philosophy announced by Christ 
in the following passage in his discourse 
on the Mount, is one which may be ap- 
plied directly to the study of all truth, 
and to its development and presentation 
in writing or communication to the minds 


of others. 

“WHERE YOUR TREASURE IS, THERE WILL YOUR 
HEART BE ALSO. The-light of the body is the eye: 
if therefore thine eye be single, thy whole body 
shall be full of hght: but if thine eye be evil. thy 
whole body shall be full of darkness.” 


This is a literal and universal truth. 
Whatever object a man’s heart is set up- 
on spiritually—which he loves and on 
which his interests center—fo it his heart 
GOES. 
space have no control; and wherever the 
soul’s treasure is, though immeasureable 
distance intervene, the heart in the light- 
ning-like vibration of a thought, is there. 
If our treasure is in God, our hearts go 
to him, and we dwell in him. So of ev- 
ery object in the sphere of spiritual 
things. While the heart of man thus 
goes to its object he also sees the object, 
through his power of spiritual perception. 
‘The light of the body is the eye; the 
heart in going forth to an object, carries 
with it a power of attention and percep- 
tion, and man sees the object with the 
eye of his heart. 

Now to apply this principle to the 
subject of the study of spiritual truth, 
and to writing and communication. It 
is manifest that if we set our heart upon 
any truth or fact, our heart will go to it, 
and we shall be present to, and as it were, 
see it face to face. Whether it is an his- 
tcrical or present fact, it matters not; 
its lineaments and proportions, rise into 
our view as we study it, and its interior 
parts open to us in proportion to the in- 
tensity of our attention. If we want to 
describe it and embody it in words, with 
our heart set upon it, our soul will go 
forth after words, and ideas, and arrange- 
ment of sentences, and plan of the whole 
subject, and all these things it will see— 
they will come up before the mind as the 
heart searches for them. This is the case 
in regard to all the superior departments 
of truth, and of the universe. 

Whenever we turn our hearts in an as- 
cending direction, to what is above us in 
the spiritual universe—Christ, heaven, 
and the Primitive church, and the vast, 
and eternal fountain of spiritual truth— 
this reacting process takes place. Truth- 
ful thoughts will flow involuntarily into 


Over a man’s heart the laws of 











and affection. 

This method of study and writing by 
influx is the only one through which the 
truth can have truthful and inspired ex- 
The method which the world 
It relies 
on the independent working of man’s own 


pression. 


pursues is the opposite of this. 


mind for the discovery and expression 
of truth, on the reasoning and analyzing 
method which stands off at a distance, 
and theorizes and thinks, and exercises 
At best, it 
has but limited resources, and can never, 


mere intellectual acumen, 


except in the small scale of inferior truth, 
sut this 
gospel-method offers to man the bound- 


result in infallible knowledge. 


less resources of all truth, and to his ever- 
asking mind presents the chalice of in- 
spiration telling him to drink and become 
infallible. 





Woman’s Character. 

It is common to distinguish the sexes 
as the respective representatives of heart 
and mind. Woman is said to be the em- 
bodiment of feeling more particularly, and 
man of reason or intellect. But is this 
true? Has it not come to be a theory 
because woman is more exclusively an 
expression of feeling than man? Her 
understanding does not interfere to regu- 
The heart 
is the principle clement of being, and the 


late her feelings as man’s does. 


assumption that woman has more heart 
than man, is really an assumption that 
she is his superior. 

Woman is said to have more heart than 
man because she is governed by her feel- 
ings—she is the creature of impulse. But 
if this is any evidence of her superiority, 
children are still more superior, for they 
are more completely the creatures of im- 
pulse than women. We ascribe the pre-| 
deminance of feeling in children to their 
immature age and lack of cultivation.— 
We have no idea that God designed they 
should remain in that state always. We 
say, that in the order of existence, life 
grows first and understanding afterwards; 
and this accounts for the character of 
children. Precisely in the same way may 
we account for the character of woman. 
God did not design her to be a ‘ bundle-of 
feelings,’ and the reason why she is like 
children in this respect, is, that she is exu- 
berantly developed in life, but is deficient 
in the development of her understanding, 
For want of proper advantages, this sub- 
sequent process has not taken place. It 
is the popular doctrine that God never 


| . . . 1 . 
‘account, so far she is a child. She is not 


| womanhood, 


| We hear much talk about woman’s 


This assumption of the world, 


| were placed under the same doctrine, and 

‘left with the same amount of education 

| 

ino | that women are, we venture to say, they 
SD 


would be irrational, impulsive beings ; 
and in fact, in semi-barbarous nations the 
men are precisely what the women are 
here, creatures of feeling. 

Contrary to this theory that women 
have the most heart, it is manifest that 
men are warmer lovers than women. So 
far as love of the other sex is concerned, 
men are more devoted and foolish than 
women, The novelists generally repre- 
sent women as cold and calculating in 
this matter, and men as heedless and cra- 
zy. Weadmit that woman has more af- 
fection for children than man, but we con- 
tend that on the whole, the balance of af- 
fection is on his side; that the real differ- 
ence which people have their eye on, when 
they say that women have the most heart, 
is not on the difference of the degree of 
heart in the two cases, but on the differ- 
ence of the quantity of understanding. 
In woman, the heart is more unadulter- 
ated, so to speak; in men, as a class, it 
is steadied and sobered more by the un- 
derstanding than in women. 

Necessity of an Educated Heart. 

Feeling is the thought of the heart. 
Thought, as an act of the mind, is the 
affirmation of some proposition ; we think 
something to be true: so when we say 
feeling is the thought of the heart, we 
mean that it is an act of the central life 





affirming something to be true. We 
think with the heart as really as with the 
brain, that is, we feel things to be true, 
as well as think or see them to be true ; 
ané by narrowly scrutinizing the feelings, 
we shall see that they resolve themselves 
into theughts, opinions—declarations of 
truth, on all sorts of subjects. 

Now we know that the thoughts ot the 
understanding are very often false; and 
we, in our minds, affirm things that are 
true or false according to the state of 
knowledge or ignorance we are in. A 
very uncultivated, dark mind, thinks 
almost exclusively ; then in 
proportion as the understanding becomes 


falsehood 


cultivated, the thoughts become correct, 
and as it becomes thoroughly enlightened 
by the Spirit of truth, its thoughts be- 
come exclusively true. But the mere 
fact that we think a proposition true, is 
no evidence that it is true. It depends 
entirely on the spiritual position of our 
minds, and the point in the scale of 
intelligence which we have reached, 
whether what we think is true or not ; 
and all this may be said of the thoughts 
ot the heart,—that is, of the feelings. 
As the thoughts of the understanding 
may be conformed or not to the reality 





intended to have women cultivate their 


of things, so the thoughts of the heart, 


If men} 


seeing the truth about them; just as the | irrational and allowing herself to be gov- | standing, that an uncultivated, dark heart 
outward world, when we look at, it pic-|erned by feelings of which she can give no | thinks falsehood almost exclusively, i. ¢., 


its feelings are not conformed to the 


‘Where vour treasure is, there will/@ development of true, normal, integral |reality of things; and the harmony of 
~ a ae o) ‘ 5 J 


| feelings with the reality increases as we as- 
cend in the scale of cultivation: and when 


° e ; ° » ° ° ° . 0 . Banas ‘ sha ¢ gecer re ¢€ >} £ n , 7 a » Snir 

tions might be given of this principle in| Tights, but first of all she should assert | we are in harmony with the pure Spirit 
. | = 9 rati ‘ ino— ge | ife > * faclj > ore 

Take David as| her right to be a rational being—not less | of life, then our feelings are true, and 


‘not till then. 


The Symbol of Purification. 


| The purifying process, by which we are 
‘cleansed from the defilements of the flesh, 
‘that we may be presented to Christ holy 
jand without blemish, is most frequently 
ispoken of in the New Testament, under 
the similitude of fire. John, Christ’s fore- 
runner, when speaking of the change of 
dispensation which Christ was about toin- 
| troduce, adds, ‘he will burn up the chaff 
\with unquenchable fire; and again, ‘he 
shall baptise you with the Holy Ghost 
and with fire,’ thus signifying that in- 
|ternal reform was to take the place of ex- 








| ternal rites and ceremonies. In this fiery 
‘baptism, Christ led the way, as is shown 
‘in his temptation in the wilderness, and 
‘the buffetings or Satan which he endured 
|His words to his disciples, Mark 9: 49, 
show the importance he attached to 
this fiery ordeal: ‘For every one,’ says 


he, ‘shall be salted with fire, and every 
sacrifice shall be salted with salt.’ The 
epistles, too, abound with symbols repre- 


senting the trials of the believer in his 
conflict with principalities and powers, and 
the crucifixion of the flesh, as fiery trials. 

The prophet Isaiah asks the question, 
chap. 33: 14, ‘Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire ? Who 
among us shall dwell with everlasting 
burnings?’ and the answer is returned, 
‘He that walketh righteously and speaketh 
uprightly,’ &c. God is represented as a 
consuming fire ; and in order to dwell in 
his immediate presence, it is essential 
that we be purged from the last remains 
of egotism, which is combustible matter, 
and fit only for fuel. 

In the third chapter of Ist Corinthi- 
ans, Paul speaks of our works being tried 
by fire, and asserts that nothing shall 
abide but what is proof against this ele- 
ment. Men build their houses of com- 
bustible materials, and then go to work 
in various ways to protect them from fire. 
But it is not so ina spiritual building. 
We must consent to see our old house 
consumed, and a new one erected on its 
ruins, mace of indestructible materials. 
If in a careless, heedless, or self-conceited 
way, after having laid the foundations, 
we put into our building, hay, wood, or 
stubble—destructible matter, we may be 
sure that the fire of God’s spirit, which 
is an all-penetrating element, ‘piercing 
to the dividing asunder of soul and spirit, 
and of the joints and marrow,’ will detect 
it, destroy it, and we shall suffer loss. Let 
us then take heed how we build, and see 
to it, that nothing is interwoven into our 
spiritual fabric, but what will stand the 
fire of God’s righteous judgement. 

E, Y. J. 





Oneida, Jan., 1854. 
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Letters Recerven.—S. R. Leonard; C. Fisher ; 
P. Sawyer; J. J. Franks; C. P. Cutting; C. A. 
Curtis; Mary Mabie; Daniel Long; A. C. Sears; 
H. N. Leet; R.S. De Latre; R. Hayden; John 








Southard; J. L. Whiting. 
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